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a mounted regiment returning from the Front. They were playing the Belgian National Air, the Brabath conne, but at sight of the British uniform they changed their tune to " It's a long, long way to Tipperary," and again a demonstration was made in our favour by the populace that crowded the streets and the beflagged windows and balconies. Never again shall I feel so like a queen in a pageant as I did that day! How happy we all were!
We got into Ghent about seven o'clock that night, and heard that the Germans were still in Brussels. We had followed the road through St. Nicholas and met a continuous stream of army wagons and motor-lorries, all part of the Division which entered Antwerp when the Germans retired.
Many were the tales we heard at Ghent. The Huns had behaved pretty well, apparently, till the day they left. But they signalized their departure by firing their revolvers through the windows of ground floor rooms and destroying statues of King Albert. Before going, they sold everything they could persuade the Belgians to buy. Rifles were offered at fifty centimes each, and in one case a gun and six horses were sold for sixty-five francs.
We had been the first foreigners to enter Ghent after the German evacuation, but before we left many Americans had drifted in and we could not help wondering where they had come from and why they were there.
On the road to Brussels, we found Madame Rentyens stranded in a little wayside inn. She had intended to visit her husband, who was quartered there with his regiment, but before she arrived his marching orders had come, and so she found herself strandedHOLLAND                         291
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